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Views on the News 





[= revenue problems of city govern- 
ments, which have seemed insolvable 
for many years, may get worse before 
they get better. Before the end of 1958 many 
cities will be feeling the general economic 
recession unless there is a much faster busi- 
ness upturn than most experts are predict- 
ing. This not only will curtail the expansion 
of services for urban renewal, parks and 
recreation, and other services but also may 
mean a retrenchment or cut in present 
municipal services. 

The problem is illustrated in the pro- 
posed budget for Kansas City, Missouri, 
dated March 14, 1958, where these state- 
ments are made: “Revenue estimates are 
computed as realistically as possible, but 
further declines in the economy may require 
later reappraisals of the city’s financial 
condition. In view of the city’s inadequate 
reserves, a major decline in the economic 
level during the coming year would necessi- 
tate retrenchment in services, particularly 
those financed from the general fund.” 

It is frustrating to realize that larger ex- 
penditures now can mean substantial savings 
in the long run. As the budget message for 
Kansas City points out: “‘In the last analysis, 
crime prevention is cheaper in terms of cost 
and human suffering than apprehension 
and confinement after the fact; and it is the 
combined effect of all city services which 
eliminates the conditions that breed crime. 
Slum clearance, traffic engineering, and 
public recreation programs are among the 
more obvious examples of city services 
tending to deter crime.” 

The importance of careful scrutiny of all 
service programs was emphasized in a 


memorandum recently issued to all ad- 
ministrative personnel in Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, by City Manager Edwin S. Howell. 
The memorandum sets forth the general 
framework and policies for preparation of 
budget estimates for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1 with particular emphasis on 
city services. The following statement is 
made: ‘‘Whenever we are asked to provide 
a new service, how many of us think only of 
new manpower to provide this service? How 
many of us sit down, analyze our existing 
services, and present a plan to management 
of how our present service schedule can be 
cut back and revised so as to provide for 
present-day mneeds?...Some supervisors 
feel new services should not be added at the 
sacrifice of old services.... Yet, the city 
changes and the needs of the citizens 
change. What is important to Richmond in 
1958 was not important in 1948 or 1938 
when some of our present services were 
established. . . . It becomes important for us 
to draw our plans and perform our services 
within the pattern and framework of avail- 
able revenues.” 

The message goes on to point out that 
revenues for the 1958-1959 fiscal year will 
be less than current revenues. The property 
tax will not be increased, and sales taxes, 
accounting for 15 per cent of total municipal 
revenue, probably will decline because of 
general economic conditions and the compe- 
tition of the large shopping center recently 
opened outside the city. The city manager 
comments that “‘our estimated receipts from 
that source [sales taxes] will possibly show 
a reduction for the first time since sales 
taxes were levied in Richmond in 1946.” 
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Metropolitan Planning for the Small City 


By HUGH McKINLEY* 
City Manager, Grants Pass, Oregon 


Intergovernmental planning for all urban development is just as vital for the small 
community as it is for the larger, densely populated metropolitan area. 


RANTS Pass is a southwestern Or- 
egon city located about 30 miles 
north of the California border and 

75 miles inland from the Pacific. The bulk of 
the city lies on the north bank of the Rogue 
River. Its population is about 10,000, and 
it is the county seat of Josephine County, 
a comparatively small Oregon county with 
about 32,000 residents. 

Much of the income of the county and 
the city is derived from the lumber industry. 
There is some agricultural income, a minor 
amount of mining, and a large tourist in- 
dustry. Because of the mild climate and 
the recreational opportunities the county 
has 2n unusually large proportion of senior 
citizens who have chosen the city and its 
suburban area for their retirement. 

The urban fringe area surrounding Grants 
Pass is largely concentrated on the banks 
of the river and to the south. This un- 
incorporated area contains approximately 
6,000 to 8,000 people. The only other in- 
corporated city in the county. is Cave Junc- 
tion lying 30 miles to the southwest with 
a population of about 300. 

Grants Pass and Josephine County have 
grown steadily and solidly over a period 
of many years. The boom times experienced 
by other communities have passed them 
by, but so have the deep depressions. It 
is a conservative area, not given to pell 
mell rushing. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS 


In 1955, the Oregon legislature took two 
actions which were to have a great influence 


* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. McKinley was assistant 
manager of Corvallis, Oregon, and city manager 
of Sutherlin, Oregon, before his appointment in 
Grants Pass in August, 1956. He has a bachelor’s 
degree with a major in public administration from 
Reed College. 


on the planning program now taking place 
in Grants Pass and Josephine County. The 
first of these actions was the establishment 
of enabling legislation setting up the state 
board of higher education as the state agency 
designated to provide planning assistance 
to the cities of the state and to apply for 
and accept grants from the federal govern- 
ment to match local funds for planning 
projects designed to alleviate the causes of 
urban blight. 

The state board of higher education 
designated the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search and Service of the University of Ore- 
gon as its administrative agency to handle 
the new function. It is significant also that 
the League of Oregon Cities shares the 
same office space and some of the same 
personnel as the Bureau. 

The second action of the legislature which 
was of importance to our planning program 
was the appointment of a legislative in- 
terim committee to study the governmental 
and organizational problems of metropolitan 
areas with their overlapping service districts 
and unincorporated urban areas without 
urban services. The county judge of Jose- 
phine County was appointed to this com- 
mittee. (In Oregon “‘county judge” is the 
title given to the head of the three-member 
board of county commissioners that performs 
the legislative and administrative functions 
of the county government.) 

The legislative interim committee held 
meetings throughout the state. Local citizens 
were invited to delineate the problems which 
were arising because of unincorporated ur- 
ban areas surrounding the cities. These men 
studied the difficulties caused by overlapping 
local taxing districts having inadequate mu- 
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nicipal services, annexation problems, un- 
equal assessed valuations, inadequate water 
and sewer services, ““Topsylike” street de- 
velopments, lack of fire protection, park 
facilities, construction loans, inefficient pub- 
lic service operations, staggering tax loads, 
and lack of planning. 

Nearly everywhere the committee went 
the need for area-wide planning was fla- 
grantly evident. The Josephine County judge 
came back home with a first-hand intimate 
picture in his mind of the values of com- 
prehensive planning for the future develop- 
ment of any metropolitan area. 


Loca. PLANNING 


The Grants Pass Planning Commission 
has been in existence since 1942. This com- 
mission adopted a zoning ordinance in its 
first year. Most of the activity of the plan- 
ning commission since that time has been 
consideration of variances and requests for 
changes in zone. Until comprehensive plan- 
ning started in Grants Pass, no professional 
planning help had been used nor had much 
actual planning been accomplished. 

With the availability of federal funds the 
city made one of the first applications in 
the state for a federally shared project. 

Many factors had combined at the time 
of the first application to accentuate the 
imperative need for comprehensive plan- 
ning. Because of increased population, the 
need for a long-range capital improvement 
program, adequately planned and financed, 
was evident. The state was talking highway 
relocation with the main Pacific highway 
to by-pass the commercial area and thus 
to raise a great many problems of access 
roads, cross town thoroughfares, one-way 
streets, and changing land values. The city’s 
park and recreation program was rapidly 
expanding the need for more park areas. 
Subdivision development was going ahead 
with little attention to neighborhood con- 
tinuity or the availability of water, sew- 
ers, fire protection, schools, parks, shopping 
areas, access roads, or service streets. 

Refusal of city services outside the city 
in the rapidly expanding suburban area 
was increasing the annexation pressures. 
Downtown parking was sufficient, but rap- 
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idly increasing traffic indicated that plans 
for future off-street parking should be made 
and implemented. Street lighting was anti- 
quated. The zoning ordinance was becom- 
ing increasingly inadequate and difficult to 
enforce. 

The city’s first project application was 
submitted and approved. It included the 
following planning jobs: 

1. Preparation of base maps of the city 
and the area within about one-half mile 
of the city boundaries. 

2. A review of population growth and 
trends by neighborhood areas. 

3. Preparation of a land use map of the 
city and adjacent areas. 

4. A survey of existing parking facilities 
and their relationship to future needs. 

5. Tentative planning for arterial and ac- 
cess streets. 

6. A tentative survey of utility needs of 
areas seeking annexation. 

The budget for the initial project was 
cash, $1,000; city personnel, $1,000; and 
federal matching funds, $2,000. The Bureau 
of Municipal Research and Service made 
a planning technician available and pro- 
vided additional consulting service. 


Crry-CounTy CooPERATION 


At about the time this program got its 
start the mayor, the planning commission 
chairman, and the city manager met with 
the county court in numerous discussions 
of the need for a county planning com- 
mission. It was pointed out that many of 
the studies to be made under the city’s 
program would be of great value to the 
county and that the city’s program could 
not be logically limited to the bounda- 
ries of the city. School districts, business 
areas, thoroughfares, neighborhoods, drain- 
age areas, and the needs for city services 
don’t stop at the city line. 

The county judge and the commissioners 
were greatly interested in the possibilities 
of coordinated planning. In the summer and 
early fall of 1956 the mayor and planning 
commission chairman made many appear- 
ances before service clubs, granges, the realty 
board, contractors’ groups, and P.T.A.’s to 
point out the overlapping interests of the 
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city and the county and to suggest the 
need for a county planning commission. 
Early in 1957 the county court set up a 
planning commission and appointed its first 
members. 

The newly appointed commission was 
invited to the meetings of the city planning 
commission, and several joint meetings were 
held wherein the city commission had the 
opportunity of explaining to the county 
group the work which was being done and 
the reasons why the work could not be 
successfully completed without an _ inte- 
grated, city-county approach. 

As a result of these meetings the county 
commission went to the county court with 
a request for funds to be used to expand 
the federally shared city project in the subse- 
quent grant application to be filed. Further- 
more, since it was evident that a lag would 
result between the time when the first proj- 
ect ran out of money and approval of the 
second project could be expected, both the 
county and the city governing bodies pro- 
vided funds to carry the planning program 
through the interim period. The budgets 
set up under this arrangement were city: 
cash, $3,200; city personnel, $1,000; county: 
cash, $4,200; federal money: $4,700. The 
second project application which was sub- 
mitted and ultimately approved in January, 
1958, included the following studies: 

1. Extend the base maps beyond the city 
limits in those areas tending toward urban 
growth. 

2. Collect additional land use data in 
those areas not included in the initial project. 

3. Examine the effect of the interstate 

by-pass highway on access roads and the 
development of new business and housing 
areas. 
4. Analyze the land use data collected 
and prepare preliminary plans for schools, 
parks, and arterials; prepare preliminary 
zoning area plans. 

5. Analyze the parking data collected 
in the first project and prepare proposals 
for on- and off-street parking in the business 
areas. 

6. Prepare subdivision control data. 

7. Preliminary drainage and flood control 
investigation and report. 
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During the interim period when the first 
project allocation had been exhausted and 
the second approval had not yet been se- 
cured, there was about a six-month interval 
when the planning staff was supported en- 
tirely by the city and the county. This 
interval was used in helping the county plan- 
ning commission get organized and started 
on subdivision control. Some special work 
was done in analyzing highway access and 
interchange location problems which had 
become pressing through state highway re- 
location planning. 

Considerable work was done in helping 
a newly formed county park department 
develop its plans for the improvement of 
county park land. And a great deal of 
work was done in establishing and develop- 
ing a light industrial park area with the 
tentative preparation of some performance 
zoning standards for this area. 

The administrative arrangements under 
the joint program have been very simple. 
An office was established in the court house 
known as the city-county planning office. 
The county furnishes the part-time services 
of stenographic help. The city furnishes the 
supplies. The Bureau of Municipal Research 
and Service carries the planning technician 
on its payroll and bills the city for the 
funds. The city in turn bills the county for 
its share. City employee time, map printing, 
and other miscellaneous items which are 
paid for locally are billed to the Bureau, 
and the city is reimbursed or credited, as 
the case may be. 

As this is being written, the city and 
county are both in the throes of budget 
preparation. A third project is being pro- 
posed with the tentative desired results as 
follows: 

1. Controlled aerial flights of the city 
and surrounding area and the preparation 
of two-foot contour maps of the areas which 
have serious drainage and sewage disposal 
problems. 

2. Preparation of drafts of a zoning or- 
dinance and map of the city. 

3. Completion of an arterial and collector 
street plan for the city and surrounding 
area. 
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4. Complete subdivision control for both 
the city and the county 

5. Prepare a tentative park and play- 
ground study of the city and surrounding 
area. 

The proposed budget for this application 
totals $22,000 as follows: salaries and wages, 
$8,000; services by technical consultants 
(aerial mapping), $11,000; services by mu- 
nicipal employees, $2,000; travel, $400; and 
publication, $600. The portion allocated to 
the city is $4,200; to the county, $6,800; 
and federal, $11,000. In this project the 
proposed larger share by the county is be- 
cause the aerial mapping is calculated to be 
of major benefit to the county. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In addition to the tangible results in 
planning work accomplished with the city- 
county cooperative program, there seems 
to be an intangible by-product of inesti- 
mable value which is making itself increas- 
ingly evident. This is the feeling of com- 
munity unity which is developing as the 
city and county work together. There seems 
to be an ever growing awareness that in 
many fields the city and the county are 
one large community whose accomplish- 
ments can be more complete and more 
correct if they are approached on a com- 
munity-wide basis. 


Case History of a Sewage Disposal Plant 


By JAY M. ETLINGER* 
City Manager, Norwich, Connecticut 


When the state government orders the building of a sewage disposal 
plant, the city has to find the money somewhere. 


P | “HE current construction of a new sew- 
age disposal plant is the end product 
of a lengthy legal battle between the 

city of Norwich and the state of Connecticut. 

The project has been the victim of a series 

of circumstances, many of which were not 

controllable. 

The city of Norwich built its first sewers 
in 1895, and by 1950 there were approxi- 
mately 33 miles of sewers in service. Most 
were combined sewers except for those con- 
structed in recent years. The population 
served by the city sewer system in 1950 
was more than 20,000. 

In 1938, the city of Norwich constructed 
an interceptor sewer along a portion of 
the Yantic River which eliminated six points 
of discharge of raw sewage and constructed 
a primary sewage treatment plant designed 
to serve a population of 3,500 to 4,000. 

*Eprror’s Note: Mr. Etlinger was assistant 
borough manager of Fair Lawn, New Jersey, prior 
to his appointment as manager of Norwich in 
March, 1955. He holds a master’s degree in political 
science with a major in public administration from 


the Maxwell Graduate School of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


In 1945, the city employed two consulting 
engineering firms to study the problem of 
collecting and treating the remaining sewage 
in the city. 

Order by State Commission. No action was 
taken by the city for several reasons discussed 
below. However, the Connecticut State Wa- 
ter Commission, in November, 1950, ad- 
dressed a citation to the city, based upon 
investigations which were conducted for the 
commission. The citation directed the city 
to appear before the commission to show 
cause, if any did exist, as to why the com- 
mission should not issue an order regulating 
the pollution of the rivers since it was alleged 
that the city was responsible in whole or 
in part for the pollution. 

Various Norwich city officials testified 
before the state water commission and indi- 
cated that detailed plans and specifications 
had been prepared by the engineers retained 
by the city and that these plans had been 
approved by both the state water commis- 
sion and the state department of health. 

The plans called for the construction of 
a system of interceptor sewers to eliminate 
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all of the then present discharge and for 
the construction of a primary sewage treat- 
ment plant adjacent to the existing city 
plant. : 

One of the facts brought out at the hear- 
ing was that the city had been given per- 
mission to extend its sewers from the time 
when its plans had been approved by the 
commission. In effect, then, the volume of 
pollution had been materially increased since 
the plans had been approved. 

The main objection of Norwich officials 
at the hearing before the state water com- 
mission was that the decision of the com- 
mission directing the city to construct a 
sewage treatment system in one operation 
would, in their opinion, make the cost of 
the work extremely expensive. For that rea- 
son, the city proposed that the sewage treat- 
ment system be constructed over an eight- 
year period with the amount spread so that 
the cost, then estimated at $1,900,000, would 
be absorbed by the city without straining 
its financial resources. Under the city’s pro- 
posal, it would spend $200,000 each year for 
six years and $700,000 in the seventh and 
eighth years. 

The commission felt that the abatement 
of the discharge of raw sewage under this 
program would not complete the job of 
treating the raw sewage soon enough and 
countered with its own schedule. 

The commission’s schedule foresaw com- 
pletion of the project in six years. The 
city would have to spend $1,065,000 in the 
first two years with the balance spread over 
the remaining four years. Under the com- 
mission schedule, the city would be treating 
65 per cent of its sewage by the end of 
the second year, 74 per cent by the end 
of the third, 88 per cent by the end of 
the fourth, 98 per cent by the end of the 
fifth, and 100 per cent by the end of the 
sixth year. 

The commission rejected the Norwich 
proposal and issued an order in July, 1951, 
directing the city to start immediate con- 
struction of the disposal plant and system. 
It further ordered that the schedule as laid 
down by the commission be observed as 
closely as possible. It set forth its schedule 
of construction in detail by indicating that 
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the city advertise for bids on or before 
September 15, 1951, for the first stages 
of the plant and maintain such a schedule 
of building and construction as would guar- 
antee completion of the project by the end 
of 1957. 

This of course was a drastic schedule 
because it represented a sizeable capital 
expenditure which would have to be made 
by the city within a short time. 

Several other major public improvement 
programs were then pending in Norwich, 
one being new school construction in which 
the city had also been deficient. In actuality, 
if the city carried out the project of con- 
structing a new sewage treatment plant and 
appurtenances and attempted to build its 
schools, it would have to raise $5,000,000 
by taxes or by borrowing. 

About this time the movement started 
to consolidate the old town area and the 
then city area with the council-manager 
plan of government. A charter was sub- 
mitted to the general assembly of the legis- 
lature which was approved in June, 1951. 
The charter was approved at a local refer- 
endum on July 18, 1951. Shortly thereafter 
the city and town areas did consolidate 
with the first council appointing the city 
manager. 

The problem of getting the sewage treat- 
ment plant again became one of top priority 
as far as the state water commission and 
the electorate of the city were concerned. 
The commission persisted in its efforts to 
compel the city to start the sewer project; 
this finally reached the point where the 
New London County Superior Court held 
that the city would be in contempt if it 
did not comply with the order of the state 
water commission or show satisfactory prog- 
ress. 

Raising the Money. In 1955 the sewer bond 
question was again submitted to the voters 
who had, upon a previous occasion, rejected 
the bond issue. The second election also 
failed since it did not produce the number 
of legally required votes. The vote of those 
who did turn out, however, was decidedly 
for proceeding with the project. The city 
council, basing its decision on the vote and 
with the contempt proceedings facing it, 
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proceeded to have a special act introduced 
into the general assembly, which was then 
in session. The special act, authorized the 
council to issue bonds, not to exceed the 
sum of $3,000,000, for the purpose of com- 
pleting the project without the necessity 
of a referendum. It was necessary to take 
this action because the city charter required 
a referendum in the event the borrowing 
for a capital project exceeded $50,000. 

Accordingly in 1955 the council author- 
ized the corporation counsel and the city 
manager to proceed with the prospectus 
to sell $1,600,000 worth of bonds maturing 
in 20 years to get the sewer disposal plant 
(stages I and II) off the ground. Bond counsel 
was engaged, the prospectus advertised, and 
the sale of the bonds consummated on July 
10, 1956. The city received a good rate of 
interest for its issue—2.5 per cent. 

In the meantime the consulting engineers 
were busily engaged in bringing plans and 
specifications up to date. Additionally, it was 
necessary to revamp our thinking with re- 
gard to the rights-of-way which had to be 
acquired. Changes had taken place since 
1947, through ownership, land use, and de- 
velopment. Most of the rights-of-way for 
sections I and II were acquired, however, 
without too much trouble. 

All of the rights-of-way for stages I and 
II of the proposed plant have now been 
acquired. Serious consideration is being giv- 
en now to acquiring the rights-of-way for 
sections III, IV, V, and VI of the project 
even though it will be some time before 
these phases of the project will be started. 

When the federal pollution law was en- 
acted, the city moved immediately to avail 
itself of such construction aid as could be 
obtained. Diligent effort was made to work 
with all of the federal agencies that would 
be instrumental in approving the grant. The 
various senators and congressmen from Con- 
necticut gave us direct advice as to what 
would be required under the new law. The 
city did everything that it possibly could 
to meet the criteria established for the con- 
struction grants. 

The city application required a great 
deal of legal work in the form of exhibits 
and schedules, but it was completed in a 
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thorough manner wnich made approval by 
the federal government that much easier. 
The day finally came when the city was 
able to obtain the approval of the federal 
agency, the Public Health Service of the 
United States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. 

Construction Begins. Norwich was author- 
ized to let the project out for bids on July 
2, 1957. The city advertised the project 
and received bids from a few reputable 
firms. The city selected the principal low 
bidder, with the approval of the federal 
government, and a contract was signed on 
July 10, 1957. Work on the project was 
started on August 1, 1957. Barring unfore- 
seen contingencies, phases I and II should 
be completed in the fall of 1958. 

The city will receive the maximum grant 
permissible under the federal pollution act 
—$250,000. When the entire project is com- 
pleted, which means stages III, IV, V, VI 
(estimated to cost an additional $1,400,000), 
approximately 85 per cent of all sewage 
within the original city district, now referred 
to as the city consolidation district, will 
be completely processed. There are other sec- 
tions in the total city area which continue to 
be a problem since they discharge raw sew- 
age into the streams. However, those areas 
are in another taxing district and will have 
to be treated in a special manner when that 
time arrives, probably on a taxing district 
basis. 

The question of how to pay for the project 
is one that has created considerable dis- 
cussion. This question was looked into by the 
previous mayor-council government which 
employed consulting engineers for the spe- 
cific purpose of developing a plan whereby 
the project could be built on a revenue-bond 
amortization basis. This plan, in the form 
of an engineering report, was submitted in 
October, 1950. Its main theme was that 
the project be financed on the basis of 
a service-rental charge to the users of the 
sewer system. Unfortunately no action on 
the proposal was taken, and a decision was 
made to issue general obligation serial 
bonds for the project. It is a certainty that 
the question will again be raised as the proj- 
ect moves toward completion. 





Recent Developments in Municipal Personnel 


By JOHN J. HUNNEWELL* 
Staff Member, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


A review of the changes that have occurred since 1950 in municipal personnel 
practices, organization, employee relations, and other developments. 


IGNIFICANT developments in munic- 
ipal personnel have taken place since 
the beginning of 1950. The word auto- 

mation has been added to municipal ter- 
minology in the discussion of personnel 
problems, and theories of human relations, 
communications, and group participation 
are being discussed in management and 
supervisory conferences. Unions gradually 
are having more to say in negotiating for 
wages and working conditions for their mem- 
bers. 

The 1950’s saw a boom in the nation’s 
economy which resulted in great industrial 
and business expansion and a consequent 
demand for qualified professional, skilled, 
and office personnel. The cities, in order to 
meet the competition for workers, raised sal- 
aries, decreased working hours, improved re- 
tirement systems, and provided more fringe 
benefits. Excellent progress was made in 
the area of training through correspondence 
courses and formal classroom sessions. 


PERSONNEL PRACTICES 


Several ideas have received considerable 
attention in recent years which will have 
considerable influence in the field of mu- 
nicipal personnel. 

Automation. The continued development 
of automation in business and industry— 
the replacement of noncreative, routine, and 
repetitious human functions by highly com- 
plicated and complex machines—has opened 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Hunnewell, who holds a 
master’s degree in government management from 
the University of Denver, was formerly an investi- 

ator-supervisor with the Refugee Investigation 
Division Department of the Army, Munich, Ger- 
many. He has been a staff member of ICMA since 
January, 1957. Parts of this article are based on ma- 


terial in the just-published 1958 Municipal Year 
Book. 


a wide range of possibilities for municipal 
governments. Certain cities, such as New 
York, Detroit, and Richmond (California), 
have purchased electronic equipment to as- 
sist in the preparation of payrolls and in 
billing activities. Other possibilities exist for 
automation in record processing, statistical 
comparisons, and financial analysis. 

The whole concept of automation poses 
problems which cities may have to face 
in the future. They must learn to cope 
with employees and their unions who fear 
for their jobs and even for their existence 
as work groups. Cities must provide for 
integration into new jobs for employees dis- 
placed by automation. They must seek com- 
petent and skilled people to operate the 
new machines. And municipal governments 
must have the administrative and staff per- 
sonnel who are able to utilize and coordinate 
the end products of automation. 

Human Relations. The theory of human 
relations as a prime method of achieving 
production and organization harmony has 
made continued progress in the past few 
years. Business and industry mostly have 
been interested with human relations and 
its aspects; however, the theory is applicable 
also to government. 

Briefly, human relations recognizes the 
employee as an individual with varying de- 
grees of desires, needs, capacities, and be- 
haviors. The employee receives treatment 
and consideration which will cultivate his 
loyalty, trust, satisfaction, judgments, and 
ideas. The fulfillment of the theory creates 
a situation in which people have an active 
interest in the organization and its goals. 

A human relations program stresses group 
participation of subordinates in advising and 
deciding upon policy matters, more indi- 
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vidual responsibility, greater recognition for 
achievement and new ideas, and the creation 
of satisfactory working conditions. Manage- 
ment informs its employees on happenings 
throughout the organization through news- 
letters, conferences, and other media. Em- 
ployees participate in social functions, sug- 
gestion programs, and so on. Grievance com- 
mittees and employee organizations resolve 
strifes and disagreements which may cause 
discord in the organization. 

Cities as yet have not instituted complete 
programs in human relations. Numerous 
municipalities, nevertheless, have adopted 
certain techniques to stimulate employee 
interest found in such programs: employee 
suggestion programs, incentive awards, serv- 
ice recognition programs, employee news- 
letters and progress reports, and so on. 

Training. On-the-job training for munici- 
pal employees has shown several develop- 
ments. First, cities are more concerned in 
the training of employees. Second, more 
formal groups are participating in municipal 
training courses. Third, more interest is being 
developed for training on administrative 
and supervisory levels. Fourth, more mu- 
nicipalities are utilizing regional and state 
vocational training and are sending their 
employees to special schools to acquire work- 
ing knowledge of skills difficult to recruit. 
And fifth, educational institutions are offer- 
ing more specialized courses and programs 
related to work in municipal government. 

The Institute for Training in Municipal 
Administration conducted by the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association offers 
eight correspondence courses in finance, fire, 
personnel, planning, police, public works, 
recreation, and the technique of munici- 
pal administration. In 1957, the Institute 
had 2,037 participants in these courses with 
a five-year average (1953-1957) of nearly 
1,400. This compared very favorably with 
the 1951 total of 411 participants. 

Noteworthy is the fact that participants 
enrolled in group sessions rose from 179 
in 17 groups (1951) to 1,869 in 102 groups 
(1957) with a five-year average of 1,200 
in 81 groups (1953-1957). Police and fire 
courses continued to be popular with a 
total enrollment from 1951 to 1957 of 1,830 
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and 1,498 respectively. The technique of 
municipal administration, however, has sur- 
passed both of these popular courses with 
a total enrollment of 2,041 during this same 
period. 

EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 

The two areas in which employee rela- 
tions have figured predominantly during the 
1950’s have been in the influence of labor 
unions and in the question of loyalty and 
subversive activity. 

Unions. The past several years have not 
produced a startling growth of organized 
unions in the municipal field. According 
to the 1958 Municipal Year Book, 45 per 
cent of the reporting cities over 10,000 
population have one or more national affil- 
iated labor organization, excluding building 
trades groups. The International Association 
of Fire Fighters has organizations in 43 
per cent of those cities; the American Feder- 
ation of State, County, and Municipal Em- 
ployees, 23 per cent; the Fraternal Order 
of Police, 19 per cent; and the Government 
and Civic Employees Organizing Committee 
(which merged with the AFSCME in 1956), 
3 per cent. 

While municipal employee unions have 
not increased significantly in number, their 
power and influence, especially in larger 
cities, has increased immeasurably. More 
and more municipalities are recognizing 
unions informally in the personnel program. 
Consequently cities are giving unions greater 
opportunity in voicing their opinions on 
personnel procedures. Philadelphia formally 
recognized the union’s prerogative in acting 
as the direct representative for its members. 
Gradually other cities in strong union areas 
are expected to do this. 

Loyalty and Subversion. During the early 
1950’s, loyalty of public employees was a 
topic of interest throughout the nation. 
While the center of activity was on the 
federal level, various states and municipali- 
ties took action to ascertain the loyalty 
of their employees. 

Most of these states and cities limited 
their efforts to the requirement that public 
officials and/or public employees take an 
oath forswearing membership in a subver- 
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sive organization that advocates the over- 
throw of the government by force or vio- 
lence. The United States Supreme Court 
generally upheld such oaths when they lim- 
ited themselves to membership and active 
participation in known subversive organiza- 
tions. The supreme court, however, has ruled 
that innocent membership in a subversive 
organization is not grounds for dismissal. 
Likewise an employee may not be fired 
if he fails to answer questions concerning 
alleged past subversive activities asked by 
another governmental body. 

Since 1956, the supreme court has been 
highly critical of dismissal of public em- 
ployees by state and local governments be- 
cause of alleged subversive activities. The 
court has ruled that the federal government 
has prime jurisdiction in enforcing laws 
against subversion, thereby making similar 
state and local laws unenforceable. Recent 
court opinions have been lenient in voiding 
dismissal from public employment for alleged 
or past subversive activities on the grounds 
of violations of constitutional rights. 


PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION 


The 1958 Municipal Year Book shows that 
72 per cent of the reporting cities in 1957 
had some degree of formal civil service as 
compared with 66 per cent in 1950. Slight 
gains have also been made in the percentage 
of cities which have all of their employees 
covered by civil service provisions. In 1957, 
the figure was nearly 40 per cent as com- 
pared with 35 per cent in 1950. 

Many city administrators have looked 
upon the traditional concept of civil service 
as having a negative approach towards the 
personnel program. A civil service system 
with its autonomous board, its strict rules 
and regulations, and its hearings and appeals 
procedures, while protecting the individual 
employee, has handicapped the adminis- 
trator in instituting changes or in releasing 
unsatisfactory personnel. The bulk of the 
cities which do not have formal civil service 
are in the 10,000 to 25,000 population group. 

Some developments have occurred in the 
responsibility for personnel management. In 
1950, about 42 per cent of the reporting 
cities over 10,000 made the chief executive 
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responsible for personnel management. In 
1957 more than half (55 per cent) granted 
the chief executive this responsibility. 

The number of cities which placed the 
appointing power of a full-time personnel 
director into the hands of the chief executive 
rose from 57 in 1950 to 106 in 1957. The 
number of cities which allowed their full- 
time personnel director to be appointed 
by the city council or the civil service board 
remained almost constant—66 in 1950, 70 
in 1957. 

Work WEEK 

Municipalities have reduced the work 
week substantially and are abolishing the 
Saturday work schedule. 

Work Week. Municipal employees have 
been very successful in their requests for 
a 40-hour week. In 1950, 58 per cent of 
the city hall employees in cities over 10,000 
population worked 40 hours or less per week. 
Another 33 per cent of the cities, however, 
worked 44 hours or more a week. In 1957, 
82 per cent of the reporting cities had their 
city hall employees on a work week of 
40 hours or less. The percentage of cities 
with 44-hour or more work weeks declined 
to 13 per cent. 

Many cities also reduced the work week 
of their policemen and firemen. The year 
1957 saw the first reduction in the median 
firemen’s work week for cities over 10,000 
in more than a decade when it dropped from 
72 hours to 67 hours. Likewise, the police- 
man’s median work week decreased six hours 
—48 to 42. Organized activities by police and 
fire unions and associations often achieved 
this reduction in work hours. 

Many cities yielded to the demand that 
their uniformed personnel receive a similar 
work schedule to that prevalent in business 
and industry. New applicants were interested 
in shorter hours. State legislation, supported 
by the police and fire organizations, limit+d 
the number of hours a municipal fireman 
or policeman could work. Firemen were par- 
ticularly successful in this respect, especially 
in their demands for a 56-hour week. Mon- 
tana even reduced their work week to 40 
hours for first- and second-class cities. Simi- 
larly, from 1951 to 1957, an average of 114 
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cities a year reported reductions in the 
police work week. 

The trend is that all municipal employees 
will continue to seek reductions in the work 
week. City hall employees are looking to- 
wards the 35-hour week as a desirable goal. 
Policemen in the cities of 10,000 to 25,000 
population will want to have their work 
week conform with the increasingly prev- 
alent 40-hour week. Firemen will continue 
to agitate for the 56-hour week, especially 
through state legislation. 

Saturday Work Schedule. Municipalities are 
finding that they cannot keep their city 
halls open on Saturday. In 1950, 60 per cent 
of the cities over 10,000 population reported 
that they required a full staff to work a 
half day on Saturday. In 1957, these figures 
were reversed with 62 per cent of the cities 
reporting no Saturday work schedule. The 
percentage of cities with a skeleton staff 
working a half day on Saturday remained 
a constant 20 per cent of the total. 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


All cities have felt the increase in munici- 
pal salaries since the Korean War and the 
subsequent upsurge in the nation’s economy. 
Cities found that in order to obtain com- 
petent people they must meet the wages 
given by other employers and provide for 
overtime compensation. 

Salaries and Wages. A general indication 
of the salary increases in municipal govern- 
ment can be gained from United States Bu- 
reau of the Census figures. In October, 1950, 
the average monthly earnings for all city 
employees (excluding school teachers) was 
$208. By April, 1957, the average monthly 
earnings had increased to $303. 

Police and fire personnel also received 
significant salary increases during this pe- 
riod. Policemen in 1958 received a median 
yearly entrance salary from $3,796 (cities 
of 10,000 to 25,000) to $4,438 (cities over 
500,000). This was $1,276 to $1,361 higher 
than salaries in 1950. Firemen received me- 
dian yearly entrance salaries ranging from 
$3,720 to $4,383 for the same population 
groups which was $1,224 to $1,306 higher. 

Skilled craftsmen, experienced office per- 
sonnel, and technical and scientific people 
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have been difficult to obtain, and, conse- 
quently, their rates of pay have increased 
accordingly. For example, the median annual 
salary for the position of city engineer in 
1958 ranged from a low of $7,200 (cities 
of 10,000 to 25,000) to a high of $16,200 
(cities over 500,000). In 1950 the city en- 
gineer’s median salary ranged between $4,764 
and $10,550. 

Payment for Overtime. Cities have had to 
grant additional compensation to their sal- 
aried employees for overtime work. In 1957, 
69 per cent of the reporting cities over 
10,000 population gave additional compen- 
sation to their city hall employee for over- 
time compared with 45 per cent in 1950. 
This compensation generally was in the form 
of compensatory time off. Straight time pay- 
ment was next, but this has decreased sub- 
stantially since the Korean War. 

Nearly all of the municipalities granted 
skilled workers on salary overtime compen- 
sation—94 per cent in 1957 as compared 
with 76 per cent in 1950. These employees 
normally are paid at straight time or time 
and one half. 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


Cities have had to increase fringe benefits 
and supply new ones in order to keep pace 
with private employers. Significant devel- 
opments have occurred in municipal re- 
tirement and hospitalization insurance pro- 
grams. 

Retirement Programs. The number of cities 
under local, state-administered, or federal 
social security plans changed considerably 
in 1955 indicating a shift from local systems 
towards state programs and especially to- 
wards federal social security. In 1950 the 
federal Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
act was amended to extend coverage to 
public employees who were not under a 
state or local retirement system. In 1954, 
another amendment was passed which even- 
tually allowed for eligibility of all members 
of public retirement systems provided the 
states passed enabling legislation and a ma- 
jority of the eligible members of a local 
retirement system approved the addition 
of federal social security to their present 
plan. Forty-seven states now allow state 
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and local retirement systems to include social 
security as part of their program. 

In 1957, according to the United States 
Bureau of the Census, 1,296,000 municipal 
employees were under some type of retire- 
ment coverage. Of the 244,000 employees 
not under retirement provisions, the ma- 
jority (136,000) were part-time personnel. 
Most of the municipal employees (694,000) 
were covered by locally administered sys- 
tems. A total of 333,000 employees, how- 
ever, had state administered programs, and 
269,000 OASI only. Another 182,000 em- 
ployees had both OASI and another type 
of coverage. Nearly all full-time local police- 
men (98 per cent) and firemen (97 per cent) 
had retirement coverage. Total coverage 
for all municipal employees in 3,541 local 
governments was over 83 per cent. 

Hospitalization Plans. Many cities offer hos- 
pitalization and surgical insurance plans as 
a fringe benefit to municipal employment. 
The percentage of municipalities over 10,000 
population which contribute to such plans 
rose from 19 per cent in 1952 to 31 per 
cent in 1955. Approximately two-thirds of 
the reporting cities had both hospitalization 
and surgical insurance plans. 
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Other cities instituted group life insur- 
ance for its employees. The programs were 
generally flexible, had varieties of coverage, 
and were extended to members of the em- 
ployees’ families. A few cities had group 
health plans which provided health and 
accident coverage on and off the job, medical 
expenses, and disability allowance for the 
employee and his family. 

Vacation. All of the reporting municipali- 
ties in 1957 granted paid vacations to their 
employees. The majority of the cities grant 
the traditional two weeks’ vacation period. 
Of significance in regard to vacation benefits 
is the extension of additional vacation allow- 
ance based upon length of service. In 1957, 
52 per cent of the reporting cities granted 
extra vacation allowance for length of serv- 
ice. In 1951, only 14 per cent of the reporting 
cities did this. 

Sick Leave. In 1957, the usual annual sick 
leave allowance in cities over 10,000 was 
two weeks per year with pay. Approximately 
80 per cent of the cities granted paid sick 
leave with the majority giving 12 to 15 
days a year. Most of the cities allowed 
accumulation of sick leave with 90-day ac- 
cumulation the most common, followed by 
60-day and 30-day accumulations. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 
Municipal Finance Officers Association of the 
United States and Canada—Milwaukee, June 
8-12, 1958. 
National Association of County Officials— 
Portland, Oregon, August 10-13, 1958. 


National Municipal League—Colorado 
Springs, September 14—17, 1958. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs—Los 
Angeles, September 15-18, 1958. 

National Recreation Association—Atlantic 
City, September 22-26, 1958. 

American Public Works Association—Kansas 
City, Missouri, September 28-October 1, 1958. 

Public Personnel Association—Chicago, Sep- 
tember 28—October 2, 1958. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, Inc.—Boston, October 5-8, 1958. 


National Association of Housing and Redevel- 
opment Officials—San Francisco, October 12- 
15, 1958. 

American Institute of Park Executives—New 
Orleans, October 12-16, 1958. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Dallas, October 19-23, 1958. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
Cleveland, October 19-22, 1958. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police— 
Miami Beach, Florida, October 26-31, 1958. 

Inter-American Congress of Municipalities— 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, November 10-16, 1958. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—Miami Beach, 
Florida, November 11-13, 1958. 

American Municipal Association—Boston, 
November 30—December 3, 1958. 
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Firemen Appeal to the Public 
for Higher Pay 


ITY firemen in Phoenix, Arizona, have 

taken direct action to secure a sub- 

stantial pay increase and to limit the hours 
on duty to 48 per week. 

The firemen recently circulated petitions 
calling for an initiated ordinance for the 
pay increase and limitation on duty hours. 
The additional cost of these benefits, if ap- 
proved, is estimated at $453,827 for the 
first year, a 23 per cent increase in salary 
costs. 

The petition required the city council 
either to pass the ordinance or to submit 
the question to the voters. On the advice 
of the city attorney, the council refused 
to take action on the basis that fixing of 
wages and hours was an administrative mat- 
ter and therefore not subject to the initiative. 
The question was appealed to the courts 
by the city firemen, and the state supreme 
court ruled that the council either had to 
pass the ordinance or submit the question 
to the voters. The court held that the ques- 
tion of whether the ordinance, if adopted, 
would be unconstitutional or in violation 
of the city charter would have to be settled 
after it became a law. 

The city council complied with the court 
ruling and passed the ordinance, but made 
this public statement: “If one group of em- 
ployees has the right to remove its wages 
and hours from the control of the city coun- 
cil, it is only fair and proper that all groups 
of city employees should each design their 
own method of setting their own pay and 
fixing their own hours. For the protection 
of the taxpayer and in the interest of sound 
municipal government, the council is un- 
alterably opposed to such procedure. The 
provisions of the firemen’s ordinance repre- 
sent a complete circumvention of the city’s 
classification and pay plans.” 

The city attorney promptly filed a count- 
ersuit contending that the ordinance as 
passed was in conflict with provisions of the 


city charter, and the city administration 
refused to pay the salaries set by the or- 
dinance until the new case is settled. The 
firemen’s attorney brought a mandamus ac- 
tion to force the administration to pay sal- 
aries according to the new ordinance. At- 
torneys for both sides have agreed to request 
a summary judgment from the supreme 
court since both cases involve the same 
legal point. If the high court will take juris- 
diction, the case should be settled by mid- 
summer.—Ray W. Wr1son, city manager, 
Phoenix. 


ICMA Publishes 1958 Edition of 
Municipal Year Book 


HE International City Managers’ Asso- 

ciation has just published the 1958 Mu- 
nicipal Year Book, an authoritative reference 
work and résumé on municipal activities 
and statistical data (see City Hall Bookshelf). 
The Municipal Year Book has been published 
annually since 1934 by ICMA. 

New material is presented in the 1958 
Municipal Year Book on municipal debt, sub- 
division regulations, public improvements, 
housing demolitions, municipal cemeteries, 
municipal airports, and curb loading zones. 
The planning chapter contains data for 616 
cities over 10,000 population on public im- 
provements definitely planned and sched- 
uled for the five-year period (1958-1962) 
for sewers, water lines, public buildings, 
and other types of improvements; estimated 
costs; and method of financing. 

The traffic section presents information 
for 791 cities over 10,000 on regulations 
for loading zones in the central business 
districts— initial and annual fee, identifica- 
tion requirements in unrestricted zones, time 
limits for loading zones, and maximum zone 
length permitted. In another section, data 
are shown for cities over 10,000 on the 
latest issue of general obligation, revenue, 
and special assessment bonds issued in 1957. 

Municipal cemetery data are reported 
on operating agency, organization, number 
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of employees, cemetery acreage, perpetual 
care, state regulation, total and operating 
revenues, direct appropriations from the city 
government, and total expenditures. Anoth- 
er section provides operating and financial 
data on municipally owned and operated 
airports. 

All of the regular features of the Municipal 
Year Book have been revised and brought 
up to date for 1958 including governmental 
data, personnel administration, salaries of 
municipal officials, police and fire statistics, 
directories of city officials, 1957 court de- 
cisions affecting cities, summaries of 1957 
developments, bibliographies, and model 
ordinances. 


Gaining Public Acceptance 
for Water Meters 


HEN Fredericksburg, Virginia, recent- 

ly began metering water for the first 
time, the city received a number of com- 
plaints from irate citizens who did not under- 
stand the metering and billing operation or 
who unknowingly had water leaks that were 
causing high water consumption. 

To meet this situation, four steps were 
taken by the city to reduce as far as possible 
the complaints about water bills, First, water 
meters are installed prior to the regular 
quarterly billing period so that abnormal 
water consumption can be checked while 
the householder is still on the old flat-rate 
basis. Second, the water department pro- 
vides recorders to measure the water and 
thus ascertain if leaks do exist. Third, the 
city took out a series of cartoon advertise- 
ments in the local newspaper stressing the 
economy of eliminating water leaks. The 
cartoons were furnished by che American 
Water Works Association. 

Finally, the city took advantage of a 
local home show to present a display on 
the water metering program and to em- 
phasize water conservation. The water de- 
partment booth showed an actual meter 
installation together with charts and oth- 
er exhibits on water consumption. Printed 
cards showing the amount of water wasted 
by different sized leaks in water pipes were 
distributed. A rubber washer was glued to 
the card, and each visitor could have a 
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demonstration on how to replace a faucet 
washer. 

The entire program has brought a sig- 
nificant reduction in the number of com- 
plaints on the water meters, and, more im- 
portant, it has almost eliminated the number 
of persons who come to the city hall ex- 
tremely irritated over the whole program.— 
Currrorp Ruscu, administrative assistant 
to the city manager, Fredericksburg. 


Issues New Edition of 
Administrative Manual 


HE International City Managers’ As- 

sociation has issued a revised edition 
of its guide to good practice in municipal 
administration, The Technique of Municipal 
Administration (see City Hall Bookshelf). 

This fourth edition presents the new ap- 
proaches in management developed during 
the decade that has elapsed since the third 
edition was published in 1947. As previous 
editions have done, this manual presents 
a realistic treatment of actual management 
problems, incorporating the administrative 
experience drawn from the users of previous 
editions, and emphasizes the basic philoso- 
phy of administration for the executive. 

All of the chapters have been revised 
and brought up to date with the addition 
of the following chapters: administrative 
planning and research, city planning, and 
a new approach to the problem of adminis- 
trative organization. The book has been 
written for the practicing administrator, city 
manager or department head, but it also 
presents information about the operation 
of cities and specific management techniques 
so that it will be of great value to the 
student of municipal administration. 


Advisory Committee Keeps 
Building Code Current 


HE city building code in Portland, 

Maine, is kept up to date with the 
help of a citizens’ advisory committee. The 
committee, known as the Board of Standards 
and Review, was established in 1954 to pro- 
vide continuing review of the building code 
so that it could be kept current on technical 
changes in construction methods and ma- 
terials. 
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The five-member committee is appointed 
by the city council for overlapping five-year 
terms, and they serve without pay. The 
members must be “qualified by experience 
and training to pass upon matters pertaining 
to building construction.”’ The present mem- 
bership includes a home builder, a general 
contractor, an architect, a fire insurance 
adjuster, and a real estate appraiser. 

The committee meets monthly, and the 
city building inspector serves as secretary. 
Items on the committee agenda are initiated 
both by committee members in response 
to requests from construction interests and 
by the building inspector. The committee 
business usually deals with desirable amend- 
ments to the code; allowance for the use of 
new materials, methods, and equipment; 
and refinements in design standards and 
building practices. The recommendation 
must be approved by the city council. Since 
establishment of the committee, 29 amend- 
ments have been adopted by the council 
involving 16 of the 81 sections in the build- 
ing code.—-CHARLES RANLETT, administra- 
tive assistant to the city manager, Portland. 


City Employees Participate in 
Management Training Program 


ORTY-FIVE administrative and super- 

visory employees in Marquette, Michi- 
gan, completed an in-service training pro- 
gram in management development. The par- 
ticipants included department heads, su- 
pervisors, and foremen from public works, 
building, parks and cemetery, light and 
power, fire, police, and other city depart- 
ments. 

The program was originated largely by 
City Manager George T. Meholick, Jr. The 
training began on December 3, 1957, and 
ran for eight weeks under the direction 
of the public services division of Northern 
Michigan College. The 45 city employees 
were divided into two groups, 23 meeting 
in the morning and 22 in the afternoon. 
Each session was three hours long, and the 
entire training program included 48 hours 
of class and discussion time. 

The content of the program and the time 
spent on each phase was as follows: leader- 
ship and authority, three hours; oral and 
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written communication, nine hours; human 
relations, six hours; organization and serv- 
ices, six hours; business economics, six hours; 
labor and public relations, nine hours; and 
group leadership, nine hours. Instructors 
were obtained from the staff of Northern 
Michigan College, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, and industrial concerns in the area. 
The sessions were informal, and group par- 
ticipation was encouraged. 

Evaluations of each session were made 
as to content and capability of instruction. 
The evaluations were made anonymously 
by the participants as a means of improving 
the program. Films, for example, were found 
to be unpopular and were therefore dis- 
continued. More time and information was 
requested on public and human relations. 
At the conclusion of the course, the par- 
ticipants generally felt that more time could 
have been spent on human, public, and 
labor relations; communications; and group 
dynamics. 

The course was concluded with an awards 
dinner. Each participant received acertificate 
of merit from the city of Marquette and 
a certificate of completion from Northern 
Michigan College.—D. RosBert VANDER- 
BURG, industrial consultant, public services 
division, Northern Michigan College. 


Analyzes Subdivision Practices 
in Several States 


HE Tennessee State Planning Commis- 

sion has published a review of subdivi- 
sion improvement practices based on data 
compiled by the commission and on surveys 
made by the Urban Land Institute, the In- 
stitute of Government of the University of 
North Carolina, the League of Virginia Mu- 
nicipalities, and the Institute of Public Serv- 
ice of the University of Connecticut (see 
City Hall Bookshelf). These surveys show, 
despite differences in approaches to the 
problem, that definite trends exist in sub- 
division practices. 

Most cities surveyed had subdivision reg- 
ulations. Cities which have adjacent unin- 
corporated areas usually extend subdivision 
regulations as a means of controlling fringe 
development. The majority of the cities, 
however, lack strong policies for dedication 
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of land for future parks, playgrounds, and 
school sites. 

Most of the larger cities require the devel- 
oper to install and pay for improvements in 
residential subdivisions. Cities that share in 
paying part of the cost generally do so only 
for water and sewer installations. This is 
done by reimbursement for the costs of water 
and sewer mains. Cities generally require 
more from the subdivision outside the city 
limits. Consequently, the city shares less of 
the cost of the subdivision installation out- 
side the city. 


City Establishes Programs To 
Combat Unemployment 


WO Rivers, Wisconsin (10,243), has 

adopted specific programs by city coun- 
cil resolution to meet a growing problem of 
unemployment and increasing public wel- 
fare expenditures. 

A report from the city manager in early 
April, 1958, noted that unemployment com- 
pensation claims for the area (including 
residents and nonresidents of Two Rivers) 
had increased from 365 in October, 1957, to 
2,193 for the month of March, 1958. For the 
month of March, since each worker files four 
claims per month, this represents almost 
550 unemployed persons. Other data from 
the Wisconsin State Employment Service 
showed that many unemployment com- 
pensation payments would be terminating 
during the summer months indicating an 
impact on the welfare budget in the fall. 

Steps are being taken now by the city to 
meet the anticipated welfare problem. First, 
the city will make every effort during the 
spring and summer months to hire tempo- 
rary workers on the basis of referrals from 
the city welfare department. This will in- 
clude work on parks, playgrounds, ceme- 
teries, streets, and other seasonal operations. 
The city welfare department will conduct 
initial interviews, administer guidance tests, 
and take other steps to screen workers on the 
basis of financial need and job ability. 

Second, the Two Rivers Vocational 
School has started a number of classes to 
upgrade the abilities of unemployed resi- 
dents. The training program includes wood- 
working, welding, and other trades; mathe- 
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matics, physics, and blueprint reading; 
typing, bookkeeping, and other commercial 
subjects; and distributive education. 

Third, the recreation department is ex- 
panding its program for all age groups to 
provide leisure-time activities for those who 
are involuntarily idle. 

Fourth, the city welfare department has 
revised and brought up to date its rules and 
standard food budget for families on relief. 
The rules govern the eligibility of welfare 
clients in relation to credit, personal assets, 
automobile ownership, job abilities, outside 
income, and other factors. The standard 
food budget has been revised, as of April, 
1958, to reflect current prices. 

Looking ahead, the city is making every 
effort through the industrial development 
corporation and the city planning com- 
mission to attract new employers to the 
area and to provide a more diversified eco- 
nomic base.—Joun E. Dever, city manager, 
Two Rivers. 


Provides Municipal Planning and 
Public Improvement Data 


HE 1958 Municipal Year Book reports 
planning data for 898 cities over 10,000 
population including information on organ- 
ization, number of employees, expenditures, 
subdivision regulations, and proposed public 
improvements. The Municipal Year Book 
shows that 790 cities have some sort of 
planning agency and that all cities over 
250,000 population employ full-time plan- 
ning directors. Seventy-one per cent of the 
cities over 25,000 population report annual 
expenditures of $1,000 or more for planning. 
A total of 692 cities over 10,000 have 
comprehensive land subdivision regulations 
governing layout of streets, blocks, lots, and 
utilities in newly developed areas. The ma- 
jority (403) of these subdivision regulations 
have been revised in the last five years. 
Twenty-seven other cities are presently in 
the process of revising such regulations. A 
total of 616 cities requires the real estate 
developer to install one or more improve- 
ments for subdivisions inside the city before 
the plat can be approved. Only 48 cities 
report that they did not require any im- 
provements. 
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Voters Approve Dog Leash Law 

OTERS in Seattle, Washington, on March 
We approved, by referendum, an ordinance 
providing that dogs must be kept on leash when 
away from the premises of their owners. The 
referendum was carried by 77,012 in favor to 
62,462 opposed. The city council referred the 
controversial question to the voters following 
numerous complaints over a period of years about 
the nuisances of barking dogs and dogs digging 
in neighbors’ gardens. Before the election the 
Municipal League of Seattle and King County 
secured information on experience with dog leash 
laws in other large cities. The League ascertained 
that 19 large cities now have leash laws: New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, De- 
troit, Cleveland, St. Louis, District of Columbia, 
Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Houston, New Orleans, 
Newark, Denver, Dallas, Louisville, Atlanta, and 
Long Beach. Police departments in 11 of the 
19 cities provided further information on the 
effectiveness of the leash law. Respondents from 
10 of the 11 cities said that the ordinance is 
workable and enforceable. Nine stated that the 
ordinance reduces complaints about digging and 
defiling. Eight cities indicated that enforcement 
did not increase expenses for the police depart- 
ment, and seven reported that it did not increase 
complaints from citizens about barking dogs. 
In general all of the 11 cities except Los Angeles 
expressed general approval of the ordinance. 


Recent Court Actions 

A Wisconsin state court has held that a city 
ordinance to annex agricultural areas in the 
township was valid to prevent development of 
slums along municipal borders (Town of Brook- 
field v. City of Brookfield, 80 N.W. 2d 800). ...In 
the case of Grant v. Mayor and City Council of Balti- 
more (129 A. 2d 363), the court ruled against bill- 
board companies and property owners who pro- 
tested zoning ordinances providing for the re- 
moval of nonconforming billboards in residential 
areas within five years. ... Davenport, Iowa, 
was able to condemn land in Moline, Illinois, for 
bridge construction because it was acting in co- 
operation with a bridge commission created by 


Congress (City of Davenport, Iowa v. Three-Fifths of 
an Acre of Land, 147 F. Supp. 794).... The 
United States Supreme Court has been asked to 
review a decision by the New York Court of 
Appeals (3 N.Y. 2d 362) which validated the 
New York City gross receipts tax on all money 
received by magazines from advertising of a 
nation-wide character (New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
v. Gerosa). 


Holds Civil Defense Tests 


The city and county civil defense organiza- 
tions and the American Red Cross in Saginaw, 
Michigan, recently held a cooperative program 
to test their medical and health divisions and 
transportation unit. The fair grounds was the dis- 
aster site, and several hundred boy scouts served 
as “casualties.”” Each unit engaged in simulated 
problems which it could expect under actual dis- 
aster conditions. Veterans’ organizations had 
their personnel act as litter bearers, while busi- 
nesses and governmental agencies supplied trucks 
and buses to transport the wounded to four 
schools which were designated as casualty clear- 
ance units. Doctors, nurses, and hospital person- 
nel gave the necessary medical treatment and 
were assisted by Red Cross and school personnel. 
The auxiliary police corps directed traffic, and 
radio amateurs furnished necessary communica- 
tions. 

Police and Fire News 

In Columbus, Ohio, firemen and policemen 
have been prohibited from engaging in outside 
employment by the public safety director. The 
ban will affect an estimated 40 per cent of the 
firemen but only a small number of policemen. 
... Vancouver, Washington, recently became 
the fifth city in the state to achieve a class three 
fire insurance rating from the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. The city received the new 
rating because of its six-year program for fire pro- 
tection improvements. Home owners are ex- 
pected to receive a 12.5 per cent reduction in 
premiums on home insurance and an 11.5 per 
cent reduction on household furnishings and per- 
sonal property. . . . Palmer, Alaska, recently be- 
came the second municipality in Alaska (the 
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other being Nome) to set up a combined police 
and fire department. The police chief has as- 
sumed command of the volunteer fire department 
and, with the assistance of the building inspector, 
has begun making inspection of all public build- 
ings. The volunteer fire department has been in- 
creased to 24 men and has begun weekly training 
sessions.... The first public emergency tele- 
phone boxes were placed in service in Seattle, 
Washington, in January. Twenty-five boxes have 
been installed on utility poles. . . . In Saginaw, 
Michigan, the school safety officer administers a 
city-wide bicycle safety program for all the public 
and parochial schools. The children are required 
to present a slip signed by their parents that they 
have inspected the bicycle, to attend an assembly 
featuring a film and discussion on bicycle safety, 
and to pay a 25 cent license fee. 


Traffic Funds Available 

Up to 1.5 per cent of the funds available to 
states under the federal aid highway program can 
be used for engineering and planning purposes 
including urban traffic studies. The federal 
money allocated to states for engineering and 
economic investigations is intended for state- 
wide use and may be applied in both urban and 
rural areas. Use of the 1.5 per cent for traffic 
planning studies is at the option of the state high- 
way department subject to approval for specific 
studies by the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads. The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports that state highway departments 
have made traffic and other types of studies in 
more than 100 communities with federal aid 
highway funds. The studies have included traffic 
counts, origin-destination surveys, bypass stud- 
ies, and analyses of parking needs. Most states are 
supplementing federal aid with their own funds 
for traffic planning surveys. 


Metropolitan Progress Report 

A progress report and work for the future were 
outlined recently at the first annual members’ 
meeting of Metropolitan Community Studies, 
Inc., Dayton, Ohio. The organization was formed 
in 1957 as a nonprofit corporation to undertake 
comprehensive studies of the Dayton metropoli- 
tan area. Executive Director John C. Bollens, 
reported on work scheduled for completion by 
September, 1959. The work involves four major 
areas: governments, economics, leadership, and 
citizen opinion and participation. The govern- 
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ments study will deal with all local governments 
in the metropolitan area with relation to serv- 
ices, functions, revenues, expenditures, and inter- 
governmental relations. The economics study 
will analyze the interacting effects of business and 
government on the total economy of the area and 
the ability of local governments to provide a 
favorable economic climate. The leadership sur- 
vey will strive to identify the persons in the area 
providing major influence on public policies and 
ways in which their influence can contribute to- 
ward better government. The survey of citizen 
opinion and participation, to be done on the 
basis of rigidly controlled sampling, will ascertain 
community attitudes and desires on governmen- 
tal problems. 


Procedure for Council Agenda 

Wichita, Kansas, has set up a written proce- 
dure for the preparation of agendas for city coun- 
cil meetings. The agendas are printed and dis- 
tributed along with other pertinent matters (such 
as copies of ordinances, reports, letters, contracts, 
and so forth) to each member of the commission 
by a police courier. The city manager includes in 
his agenda all matter to be presented to the com- 
mission by the city’s administrative staff. Each 
item includes an explanatory summary; depart- 
mental recommendation; suggested action by the 
city manager; and necessary approval by the city 
attorney, auditor, or other official. Other parts of 
the procedure deal with requests from city com- 
missioners, proclamations, public hearings, and 
the city clerk’s agenda. 


Dedicates New Civic Center 

A new city hall and civic center were dedi- 
cated in San Jose, California, on March 27. 
In addition to the city hall, the civic center 
development includes a new health center build- 
ing and a communications center building. The 
center will be expanded in 1959 when construc- 
tion begins on a building for the police depart- 
ment and a garage for the city car pool. The 
city hall is a four-story reinforced concrete struc- 
ture with a two-story wing for the city council 
chamber and offices. It has 106,000 square feet 
with ample space for the 400 city employees 
and a maximum capacity for 600 employees. The 
health center building is a one-story, T-shaped 
structure of reinforced concrete with 15,216 
square feet of floor space. The communications 
center is a one-story building with 8,000 square 
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feet of floor space for all communication serv- 
ices including police, fire, public works, health 
and park department radios, and the telephone 
switchboard for all city offices. The total cost 
of the civic center, including land, is $3,883,625. 
Money was raised by bond issues, $1,975,000; 
general city funds, $1,486,975; federal and state 
grants, $352,850; and other sources, $86,800. 


Recent Purchasing Developments 

Voters in Leominster, Massachusetts, recently 
approved, by referendum, establishment of cen- 
tral purchasing for the city government, and all 
accounting and purchasing functions have been 
consolidated in one agency. . . . The city council 
of Plant City, Florida, recently adopted new pur- 
chasing policies for the city government. The 
city manager is authorized to buy on the open 
market up to $500 and may purchase by informal 
bids on items in excess of $500 but less than 
$1,000. Formal bids will be required for items 
over $1,000. The policies apply to the purchase of 
equipment, materials, and supplies and the 
awarding of contracts. . . . Canton, Ohio, has es- 
tablished a new centralized purchasing depart- 
ment... . Denver has established a new system 


for prequalification of contractors bidding for 
city construction work. Contractors must submit 
their qualifications once a year, and city officials 
will evaluate experience, equipment, and other 
factors to determine the eligibility of each com- 
pany. 


Citizen Groups Promote Annexation 

East Lansing, Michigan, recently annexed one 
of two outlying school districts after an extensive 
campaign involving widespread use of citizen 
groups. First, a citizens’ community council sur- 
veyed specific problems in both areas—educa- 
tion, water, sewers, recreation, and others. Sec- 
ond, citizens from the involved areas participated 
with this citizens’ council and also organized 
their own committees to study their problems. 
Next, the city and the school board prepared sta- 
tistical comparisons between the city and the 
areas to be annexed with regard to population, 
miles of streets, assessed valuations, school build- 
ing needs, and curriculum needs. Fourth, these 
studies were compiled into individual reports on 
each area which recommended annexation and 
listed the reasons for its support. Following the 
reports, citizens’ committees located in both the 
city and the outside areas stimulated citizen ac- 
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tion to vote for annexation. Sixth, the city council 
clarified its position by issuing a policy resolution 
supporting annexation and guaranteeing quick 
extension of city services if the areas were an- 
nexed. The vote inside the city was six to one in 
favor of annexation, and in the annexed area it 
was three to one. The vote inside the area that 
did not annex was two to one in favor; but it was 
offset by an 11-to-one adverse vote in the 
township. 


Young People in Government 

Many cities are using various methods to give 
young people a closer look at their government 
and to interest high school students in public 
service careers. E] Dorado, Kansas, holds a ““Run 
Your City Day” in cooperation with the Boy 
Scouts. High school officials in Middletown, 
Ohio, conduct a “Cadet Plan in City Govern- 
ment” and allow high school students to spend 
two or more afternoons a week for six weeks in 
various city departments. The students of three 
high schools in Hartford, Connecticut, elect 15 
students to serve as the Hartford Junior City 
Council. In Richfield, Minnesota, high school 
students use the city voting machines in the elec- 
tion of the student councils. 


Cities Issue Leaflets 

Voters in Pulaski, Virginia (9,202), on April 
8 approved referenda for water and sewage sys- 
tem improvements involving $1,630,000 in reve- 
nue bonds. Informational brochures on both 
bond issues were distributed to all homes prior 
to the election with questions and answers on 
location of improvements, areas to be served, 
financing methods, and the effect of the bonds 
on other city finances....An annexation bro- 
chure for Boulder, Colorado, asks the question, 
**To Be or Not To Be?” The folder is illustrated 
with cartoons and quotations to point up the 
value of police protection, water service, sewers, 
streets, and other city services....A tax leaflet 
for Winnetka, Illinois, points out that 86 per 
cent of the tax dollar goes to other governmental 
units, largely school districts. Mailing of the 
leaflet is timed so that delivery is made to the 
homes on the day following receipt of the property 
tax bill. . . . Elgin, Illinois, recently issued a book- 
let for citizens on “Planning or Community 
Hash.” The booklet, illustrated with numerous 
cartoons, describes the advantages of a compre- 
hensive planning program. ... Other cities is- 
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suing brochures and leaflets recently for city 
council meetings, tax rates, care of dogs, and 
other topics include Santa Cruz, California; Chi- 
cago, Elgin, and Homewood, Illinois; Blooming- 
ton, Minnesota; Aiken, North Carolina; and 
Kingsport, Tennessee. 


Requests City-County Consolidation 

The city-county charter committee of Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, recently recommended a 
consolidated city-county government with a 
seven-member commission and a city-county 
manager. The city commission of Albuquerque 
and the Bernalillo County commissioners must 
approve this charter by majority vote. If ap- 
proved, the voters in both the city and the county 
then must approve proposals for consolidation 
and for adopting the proposed charter. The 
charter allows the city-county of Albuquerque to 
incorporate the limits of Bernalillo County. The 
governing body is to be elected at large, and two 
of its members shall represent the rural areas 
(area outside the city at time of adoption). Taxa- 
tion will be based upon the level of services 
needed and now available in different county 
areas. The areas which have incurred bonded 
indebtness at the time of consolidation will con- 
tinue to be responsible for payment. 


Establishes Mobile Radios 


Grand Haven, Michigan (9,536), has estab- 
lished a utility radio system with the aid of 
federal civil defense funds. The city has six 
mobile, two-way radio units, and four base sta- 
tions. The four stations are located in the police 
department, the office of the city manager, the 
office of the superintendent of public works, and 
in the city storehouse. The system includes an 
intercommunications set-up for messages among 
the four base stations in addition to regular 
radio contact. Under regulations of the Federal 
Communications Commission, the city is required 
to keep a log on all conversations over the radio 
system. Dictating and recording equipment has 
been purchased for this purpose so that all con- 
versations are recorded on tape. Rules and regu- 
lations have been drafted for qualified users of 
the system. The radio log is reviewed and checked 
to assure conformity to rules and regulations 
and to provide suggestions to users as to how 
they can improve and condense their messages. 
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Rules, regulations, and a 10-point coding system 
cover all municipal radio communications, in- 
cluding police. The system also provides for a 
decoder light in each mobile unit which notifies 
the driver of calls while he has been away 
from his unit. 


Civil Service Anniversary 


The 75th anniversary of civil service in the 
United States is being observed with special pro- 
grams in all parts of the country. The observances 
began on January 18 at a special dinner in Wash- 
ington, D.C., sponsored by the National Civil 
Service League and other organizations to note 
the 75th anniversary of the Pendleton Act which 
created civil service for the federal government in 
1883. The state of New York and New York City 
are also observing the 75th anniversary of their 
civil service systems. Special programs on civil 
service have been held recently in Portland (Ore- 
gon), Seattle, Denver, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Atlanta, and Louisville. An open house at 
the federal building in Los Angeles was held in 
January with special exhibits and a guided tour. 
Other events are planned for various cities 
throughout 1958. 


Information on Building Regulations 

City officials in Ojai, California (3,930), re- 
cently held a meeting with local building contrac- 
tors to review the revised city ordinances per- 
taining to building construction. The meeting 
was held to acquaint building contractors with 
the regulations and procedures applying to their 
work with particular attention to footings, elec- 
trical installations, concrete mixes, and other 
common items of noncompliance that had been 
troublesome both for city employees and building 
contractors. The meeting included an introduc- 
tory statement by the city manager, an explana- 
tion of the reasons for adopting the building 
code by the building inspector, a summary of 
building statistics, a discussion of areas of non- 
compliance, and a discussion and showing of 
maps for the fire zone, sewers, and house num- 
bering. The map showing main sewer lines and 
laterals was the end result of a six-month project 
to interpret and transcribe data from city records 
and other sources. The maps are available for 
examination at the city hall and are sold at 
a nominal price. 





Management Digest 





Calls for Colleges To Expand Educa- 
tion in Public Service 


UR educational system must develop and 

enlarge its responsibility for preparing new 
people to choose careers in public service. Gov- 
ernments on all levels have expanded greatly 
in the past half century, and a need exists for 
qualified individuals to assume positions of re- 
sponsibility. 

Many of today’s top administrators entered 
government service during the depression and are 
now approaching retirement age. Not enough 
personnel from middle-management and junior 
staff are available to take their places. 

The majority of post-war college students have 
not chosen government as their field of study 
but rather have concentrated their efforts to- 
wards business and industry. Yet many more 
of these people eventually enter government serv- 
ice than those who prepared themselves for such 
a career 

Our colleges and universities should expand 
their undergraduate programs to include more 
information on the basic philosophy of political 
science and government. A liberal education 
should have as its core the study of government 
and related social sciences. This program should 
be properly organized, competently taught, and 
fully recognized. The program should aid under- 
graduates in determining their fields of graduate 
study and future types of employment. 

The graduate schools of public administration 


must organize their programs, expand their or- 


ganizations, and raise their prestige to assume 
leadership. The programs of public administra- 
tion should affiliate themselves with various levels 
of governments. The nation’s capital should be- 
come “the Mecca for graduate students in public 
administration.”’ The universities should consider 
rotating their teaching personnel with govern- 
ment personnel, and they should allow their stu- 
dents to train in various government offices. Fi- 
nally, the schools of public administration should 
increase their output of governmental research.— 
“Higher Education and Training for Adminis- 
trative Careers.” By John A. Perkins. Public Ad- 
ministrative Review, Winter, 1958. 


Outlines Techniques To Gain 
Administrative Loyalty 
DMINISTRATIVE loyalty is developed and 
maintained through the application of basic 
principles of human relations. Pay and fringe 
benefits cannot overcome problems caused by 
the workers’ insecurity, lack of understanding, 
or failure to obtain recognition. 

Loyalty in an organization will provide for 
the measure of success and effectiveness which 
cannot be planned through scientific manage- 
ment. It thrives in an atmosphere of teamwork, 
personal satisfaction, and proper attitudes. It 
insures work productivity and quality. 

Management should be genuinely concerned 
with its employees. In turn, the employees should 
respect management’s problems and its authority. 
All should understand the objectives of the or- 
ganization. Everyone should have a “feeling of 
belonging.” 

Some practical rules helpful in obtaining loy- 
alty are: 

1. A person should be responsible to one 
supervisor. 

2. A person should be allowed to develop 
his responsibility and authority. 

3. All changes should be explained and under- 
stood by everyone. 

4. All misunderstandings and jurisdictional 
disputes should be handled promptly. 

5. Lines of communications between the em- 
ployee, other employees, and management should 
be strengthened to eliminate friction. 

6. Management should be concerned with 
the welfare of the employee and his family. 

7. And finally, no privileges or favoritism 
should be given. 

These techniques should be applied on a 
day-to-day basis. This is most important for it 
puts loyalty on a personal and continuing basis. 
Mechanical techniques such as “pep talks,” 
picnics, and Christmas parties may be helpful 
but by themselves are too remote to be of any 
permanent value. Primarily, loyalty is something 
to be achieved and not bought.—‘“‘The Nature 
of Administrative Loyalty.” By T. W. Fletcher. 
Public Administration Review, Winter, 1958. 
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Basic Poxicies ror Pusiic Housinc ror Low 
INcoME FAMILIES IN PHILADELPHIA. Philadel- 
phia Housing Association, 1717 Sansom 
Street, Philadelphia 3. 1957. 42pp. $2. 


Tue Book or THE States, 1958-1959. Council 
of State Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1958. 538pp. $9. (With two 1959 
supplements, $12.) 


CENTRAL MunicipAL GARAGES IN MICHIGAN. 
Michigan Municipal League, 205 South State 
Street, Ann Arbor. 1957. 7pp. 50 cents. 


Tue CLeveLaAnp METROPOLITAN AREA—A Fis- 
cAL Prorite. Cleveland Metropolitan Serv- 
ices Commission, 608 The Arcade, Cleveland 
14. 1958. 58pp. $3. (Detailed breakdown of 
revenues and expenditures for all local govern- 
ments in Cuyahoga County by assessed valua- 
tion, per capita, source, function, and other 
classifications.) 


Driver EDUCATION IN THE NATION’s SECONDARY 
Scuoots. Council of State Governments, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1958. 23pp. $1. 


FepeRAL-Aiw Gume For LocaL GOVERNMENTS. 
National Association of County Officials, 1721 
De Sales Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
1958. 12 pp. $1. (Describes major federal-aid 
programs for counties and other local govern- 
ments. ) 


LEADERSHIP ON THE Jop—GutpEs To Goop Svu- 
PERVISION. American Management Associa- 
tion, 1515 Broadway, New York 36. 1957. 
303pp. $6. (Essays on communication, work 
evaluation, supervisor-employee relations, em- 
ployee attitudes, and other phases of super- 
visory management.) 


Loncevity Pay Provisions In SEVERAL City, 
County, AND STATE SERVICES AND IN THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. American Federation 
of State, County and Municipal Employees, 
Ninth and Massachusetts Avenues, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 1958. 29pp. 


Tue 1958 Municipa YEAR Book. International 
City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1958. 598pp. $10. (See 
p. 141.) 


A Passion FoR ANonyMITY. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago 37. 1958. 499pp. $7.50. (Sec- 
ond half of the autobiography of Louis Brown- 
low. Informative on establishment of 1313 
group of public administration organizations.) 

Poiice PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. By A. C., Ger- 
mann. Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 
East Lawrence Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. 
1958. 251pp. $6.75. (Comprehensive manual 
on recruitment, selection, probation, classifi- 
cation, pay, training, and other phases of 
personnel administration for the police service. 
Includes extensive bibliography and list of 
colleges and universities providing academic 
and in-service police training.) 

REPORT ON THE PossiBiLiry OF POLICE AND 
Fire INTEGRATION IN Iowa Crry, Iowa. By 
S. Wesley McAllister, Jr. Office of the City 
Manager, City Hall, Iowa City. 1958. 42pp. 

Rutes, REGULATIONS, AND Forms For Civit 
Service Commissions. Institute of Local Gov- 
ernment, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
13. 1958. 2ipp. $3. (Contains major types of 
personnel forms.) 


SEWERS AND SEWAGE TREATMENT. Development 
Committee for Greater Columbus, 40 South 
Third Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 1958. 
142pp. $1. (Report on governmental organi- 
zation and financing for sewage systems for the 
metropolitan area.) 


Susprvision IMPROVEMENT Costs: A SUMMARY OF 
ExistinG Practices. Tennessee State Planning 
Commission, Cordell Hull Building, Nash- 
ville 3. 1958. 95pp. $1. (See p. 143.) 


THe TECHNIQUE OF MuniciPpAL ADMINISTRATION. 
The International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. Fourth 
edition, 1958. 441pp. $7.50. (See p. 142.) 


UNDERSTANDING COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. Ed- 
ited by Elizabeth Marting. American Man- 
agement Association, 1515 Broadway, New 
York 36. 1958. 415pp. $7.50. (Although writ- 
ten for private industry, will serve as valuable 
guide for any city negotiating formal or in- 
formal agreements with organized employee 
groups.) 
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TO BUILD CONFIDENCE WITH TAXPAYERS... 


The Burroughs Typing Sensimatic can truly 
be your one-machine accounting department 


The Burroughs Typing Sensimatic has no 
rival for speed and accuracy in any budget 
accounting job. It masters general account- 
ing, too—including water billing, tax billing 
and payroll preparation. It has exactly the 
time-saving, work-saving features it takes 
to make processing them so much simpler 
and faster. 


The budget ledger and running journal are 
printed quickly and accurately. Then, with 
a simple turn of the job selector knob, your 
Typing Sensimatic stands ready to tackle 
other jobs as well. 


See its confident, quick performance, its 


high degree of automation, its remarkable 
typing talent. Convince yourself. Call our 
nearest branch office for a demonstration 
of descriptive accounting’s most able per- 
former—the Burroughs Typing Sensimatic. 
Or write Burroughs Division, Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM’s 
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Near-Automation Comes to 
Municipal Refuse Disposal 











pay DEMPSTER-DUMPMASTER 
= oo Gets 50 to 100 cu. yds. per Trip 


eee This new DEMPSTER-DUMPMASTER mechanically picks up 
“Containerized” trash and rubbish . . . and the driver never 
leaves the cab! One DUMPMASTER can service hundreds of 
clean, big-capacity Containers in commercial districts and hous- 
ing projects. The big packer body carries the equivalent of 50 to 
100 cubic yards of refuse to the disposal area in one trip! 
Containers are available in one through six cubic yards 
capacity .. . with or without 


aS casters. 
o When not serving Containers, 
[ja the DUMPMASTER can be used 
OO 6 on conventional hand-loaded 


packer routes. 
... EMPTIES AND 
REPLACES THEM... Mfd. By Dempster Brothers, Inc. 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS 
Dept. PM-6, Knoxville 17, Tenn. 


WRITE TODAY 














.. PICKS UP LOADED 
CONTAINERS... 























[Feed 








HYDRAULICALLY PACKS To Dept. PM-6 for your free copy of U - p - A 5 T E 
WASTE AND RUBBISH the new booklet that describes the , 
DEMPSTER-DUMPMASTER. 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 


Management Consultants — Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street + San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


1601 Brookpark Road, Cleveland 9, Ohio 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers — Architects — Consultants 


Kansas City, Missouri Phone 
P.O. Box 7088 DElmar 3-4375 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 


City Planners — Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 

Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects. 


811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 


Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 


Planning Consultants 

City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—-School plans—Public Buildings 

Redevelopment—Subdivisions 

Shopping Districts 

Consultations and Lectures 

515 E. lliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Highways — Traffic — Parking 
Transportation 
Phone: UNiversity 9-0660 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — Water — Sewer 


Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibility Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. « Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports -:- Valuations -- Laboratory 
Statler Building * Boston 16 








RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys « Design Services « 
Parking Programs « Feasibility Studies 
2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 








MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 








PUBLIC MANAGEMENT peecaeeneenitseNNENEERSnaRSS 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th ST. MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


* * 


Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 

313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





Just off the Presa! Twenty-Fifth Annual Edition 


THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1958 


The most useful and comprehensive 
reference source on municipal trends in: 
Governmental Units 
Municipal Personnel 
Municipal Finance 
Municipal Activities 
Directories of Officials 


Plus new sections on: 
Curb Loading Zones 
Housing Demolitions 
Municipal Cemeteries 
Municipal Airports 
Public Improvements, 1958—1962 


598 pages. Clothbound. No advertising. 
Price $10, postpaid. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














